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aE URE ATR OTE EE SPO i SST Sa er 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and sbould not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communitiés, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many through 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nation, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


The press dispatches from the West are again heavy 
with dismal accounts of the populists to fill the ranks of 
the Kansas militia with followers of Gov. Llewelling as a 
preliminary step toward holding the capital at all hazards. 
It is also stated that the people’s party has all gone to 
pieces and that Kansas will fall into the arms of the re- 
oublican party. ‘hese rumors devour each other. Not 


only in Kansas, but all through the West the cause of the 
people as against the monopolists has deepened and 
broadened since November. Mr. Pomeroy’s letter, else- 
where printed in this issue, shows how radical and true is 
the working of men’s minds in the West. Let there be no 
mistake. The old parties have lost the West and the tide 
of battle is grandly moving to the East. 


Rule of Distinction Between City, State and National Opera- 
tion under the Plan of Nationalism. 


The Springfield Republican says : 


These populists have a way of hitting sore spots. In Pennsyl- 
vania the other day they held a state convention and passed a resolu- 
tiou calling for the state ownership of the coal mines, whereupon 
the Philadelphia Telegraph candidly remarked that “the state 
would be hard pushed to do worse as a coal manager than the 
owners and transportation companies have done.’’ Such facts as 
that give strength to the populists, 


We should say so. While, however, such a proposition 
as this of the Pennsylvania populists for state ownership 
of the coal mines, is a most cheering indication, The New 
Nation finds decidedly preferable the nationalization 
proposition for ownership and operation of the coal mines 
by the general governmevt, which was put forth by the 
bolting representatives of 13 states at the late Chicago anti- 
trust conference, and printed in last week’s paper. 

Public management of common concerns such as this is 
better in all cases than private management, but there are 
some functions best undertaken by municipalities or metro- 
politan districts, some, but only a few, by states, and 
others, and the largest class, by the nation. The general 
rule in these cases is that a city or state should only under- 
take, except provisionally, functions and services upon 
which its own citizens are exclusively dependent. Other- 
wise we should have relations of superiority and depend- 
ence established between different communities which 
would be likely to develop a friction more dangerous to 
the peace of the country (inasmuch as it would involve 
larger bodies), but a friction otherwise quite of the same 
kind as now exists under the competitive system between 
individuals. For instance, anthracite coal is used by a 
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large number of the states, but one or two states possess a 
monopoly of it. It is something the same with bituminous 
coal, salt, tobacco, iron and other commodities indefinitely. 
We do not want the various cities and states as com- 
munities taking advantage of one another’s necessities 
under municipal and state ownership and driving a hard 
bargain, just as individuals, corporations and syndicates 
now do under private capitalism. That would be reversion 
toward the middle ages, not progress toward nationalism. 
The possibilities of such a state of things only need to be 
suggested to show the necessity of intelligence in the ap- 
plication of the principle of public ownership. 

No such great movement as this from the competitive 
system toward nationalism could take place strictly accord- 
ing to program or without innumerable mistakes and crude 
and unscientific applications of the governing principle. 
As we said at the outset, declarations for state ownership 
and operation of oppressive monopolies are most cheering 
indications, even when the particular business proposed for 
state ownership, as the coal supply business for instance, 
is one that should properly be nationalized. Before the 
program takes effect, there will be time enough to perfect 
the form of the particular bills. At the same time, in pro- 
portion as the time of the crisis draws near, the form of 
the bills ought to be considered; for when a crisis arrives, 
it is those who know, not merely in a general way, but ex- 
actly and precisely, what ought to be done, who are able to 
be most useful. 


The Half-pint Package not to Drunk on the Premises Idea 
Again. 

Some time since we printed an editorial opposing the pro- 
position to engraft upon the state management no-profit plan 
of conducting the liquor traffic, a provision taken from the 
South Carolina law, that sales should be only in sealed 
packages of not less than half a pint, not to be drunk on the 
premises. 

We print elsewhere a communication from a reader who 
takes exception to our conclusions on this subject. Its par- 
ticular interest lies in the illustration it affords of the con- 
fusion of ideas which appears so frequently to affect old line 
prohibitionists in their attempts to grapple the state manage- 
ment no-profit plan. All that our correspondent says (ex- 
cept his decidedly fanciful statistics) about the abuses of 
the saloons under the present system is quite true, but has 
not the slightest relevancy to the state agencies under the 
no-profit plan. It is precisely to._put an end to the abuses 
he depicts that the state agency is proposed, and unless the 
critic can show that those abuses would persist under the 
no-profit plan, he has no basis for his argument whatever. 

In point of fact the state agency, run by an agent having 
absolutely no motive to get or keep customers or promote 
sales, under bonds: and with police authority to enforce 
all legal restrictions and conditions and prevent all nuis- 
ances, would be likely to be found the quietest place of 
business in town and the one of all others where intoxi- 
cants would be certain not to be abused. 

Of course, it may be asserted that even under the re- 
straints of such a system, drinking on the premises would be 
worse than drinking at home. We do not think so, but any- 
body else is of course free to. But while the point is one 
of opinion and incapable of proof, there are practical objec- 
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tions of expediency to the half-pint package not to be 
drunk on the premises plan, quite independent of other con- 
siderations. They are two. First, in order to get state 
management at all in this state and in many others you 
must avoid giving it the appearance of a prohibition 
measure. If you do that the saloon interest supported by the 
drinking voters or sympathizers will be able to beat your 
proposition every time. In order to win, your proposition 
must be directed against the saloons and not: against the 
freedom of their customers. By thus winning over the 
saloon customers you will be able to beat the saloon 
keepers and not otherwise. “Divide and Conquer” is the 
maxim of the successful strategist and is in this instance 
the only policy that can accomplish ‘anything. Secondly, 
even if you could get your semi-probibition bill enacted, as 
perhaps would be possible in some states, the great demand 
of the drinking community for single drinks just when they 
were wanted, would create a custom for unlicensed dealers 
at any prices they chose to charge and would rally a host of 
sympathizers to their aid. 

Our prohibitionist friends have been so used to working 
without results that they have come to depend for consola- 
tion on their good intentions. It is not so with the nation- 
alists who are not satisfied with good intentions, but mean 
to have results too. Some reformers would rather be beaten 
with a ‘perfect bill than get a half-way measure through, but 
nationalists are not made that way. They are always ready 
to take half a loaf and having tucked that away, to promptly 
reach for the other half. 

We do not want to see the state management no-profit 
plan handicapped with restrictions, conditions and probibi- 
tions which when they do not effectually prevent its enact- 
ment, are likely to cause a break-down in practice and throw 
discredit upon the whole idea. There is nothing the saloon- 
keeper would like better to see than just this. 


Why the Italian State Insurance Scheme is not quite in the 
Line of Nationalism. 


The extension of governmental ownership and operation 
over the field of commerce, industry and business generally, 
is the immediate program of nationalism, but it does not 
follow at all that all projects of governmental assumption 
of business,. without discrimination, are approved by nation- 
alists. For example, it is only when the government 
assuming operation of a business, is democratic in form or 
in real effect, that the step is one in the direction of nation- 
alism because what nationalists aim at is the application of 
popular government to the economic system. When the 
government is kingly and the royal principle is strong, the 
extension of its functions may be a step right away from 
popular government, helping to strengthen the monarchical 
system. It is true, indeed, that the results of the govern- 


mental management of business, even in monarchies, as the 


German management of telegraphs and railways, may and 
are properly quoted to show the superior cheapness and 
efficiency of that method, but nationalists would be slow to 
admit that it was prudent to secure even these advantages 
by so risky a plan as extending the powers of a strongly 
personal government. The establishment of a democratic 
form of government is the first step toward nationalism. 
There are other circumstances also, under which the gov- 
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ernment ownership and opération of public services or busi- 
nesses is by no means approved of by nationalists or 
regarded by them as logically tending toward nationalism. 
We refer to cases where the business is taken over and run 
primarily to raise money for the government treasury. In- 
stances of this abuse are presented by the tobacco monopoly 
in France, the match monopoly in various foreign states, the 
salt monopoly practiced by some governmeats. These mon- 
opolies are in many cases as oppressive as private monopo- 
lies would be and tax the consumers all they will bear. Of 
course it is some satisfaction that the profits go into the 
public treasury and take the place of other taxes, instead of 
swelling the hoards of millionaires and corporations, but 
this is by no means the way in which nationalists would 
manage a public business. They would not use such a busi- 
ness as a means of taxation. They would not have the 
people as business managers make a profit on themselves. 
Do other persons in business make a profit out of them- 
selves? Why then should the people? Nationalists would 
run all the publicly managed businesses as nearly as might 
be at cost, giving the people what would otherwise be she 
profits, in the form of reduced prices. Instead of throwing 
the burden of taxation on the publicly managed businesses, 
and thus bringing the principle of public operation into 
odium, than which private capitalism would like nothing 
better, the proper course would be to throw the burden of 
taxation rather upon businesses run for private profit, thus 
strengthening the tendency toward public management, the 
consummation of which will make taxation an obsolete word, 
only to be understood by the study of outgrown social con- 
ditions. 

The text of this editorial, somewhat against the 
rules, comes at the end, being the proposition of the Italian 
government to make a government monopoly or the iasur- 
ance business. 

The New Nation, as is well known, is a strong advocate 
of state insurance for life and fire, but we do not look with 
special favor on this Italian scheme. In the first place it is 
undertaken by a monarchical government and not a 
popular government. The monarchy is so weak that perhaps 
this point might be waived, were it not that the non-popular 
character of the enterprise appears still more .strongly in 
the fact that the government is in this thing for the money 
tbere is in it and not primarily at least for the relief of the 
people, just as the French government is in the tobacco 
business, and the Swedish towns under the Gothenburg plan 
in the liquor business. It is estimated that the Italian gov- 
ernment can turn 10 million dollars a year into the treasury 
as profits from the insurance business. If it were proposed 
to save this amount to the people by doing the business at 
cost, here would be a measure of great public beneficence, 
and if in addition this measure were undertaken by a demo- 
cratic government, that is by the people for themselves, it 
would be a sure enough step toward nationalism. Possibly 
some measure of public relief in connection with its profit- 
making policy, is contemplated by the Italian government 
in this proposition. We shall look with interest for further 
details concerning it. In one way, at any rate the scheme 
is bound to furnish the nationalists with ammunition, 
namely, by the evidence that it will bring out, and has 


indeed already, of the vast extortion now practiced by the 


private companies, many of which are American companies. 
It is the fatness of these stealings which has attracted the 
attention of the bankrupt Italian king, who argues that if 
the people are bound to be bled, they had better be bled for 
public than private purposes. 

One thought to take to bed with you, we suggest in clos- 
ing. If in comparatively petty and poverty-stricken Italy, 
with a population of 30 million, for the most part sunk in ex- 
tremest poverty, 10 million dollars a year are extoried in 
the form of profit by inserance companies, how many hun- 
dred millions a year represent the tax levied on this richest 
and largest nation of the earth in the name of insurance ? 
The nationalists do not propose that the government shall 
confiscate these steatings as the Italian government wants 
to do, but that it shall save them to the people by state in- 
surance at cost. 

We venture the prediction that state insurance at cost 
is one of the nearest as well as one of the longest steps 
toward nationalism to be taken by the American people. 


Let the Wage-Earner Demand the Legal Protection Enjoyed 
by the Tenant. 


What 1s the difference between being evicted from a farm 
or from a tenement, and being discharged from a factory or 
workshop, or other place of employment? There is not a 
bit of difference as to principle, and the fact that popular 
feeling recognizes a difference, simply calls attentiop to the 
fact that the relation of landlord and tenant is historically 
older than that of employer and wage-earner, and the pre- 
judices bred of it are correspondingly deeper and more in- 
stinctive. So we see in Ireland agrarian legislation for fix- 
ing rents of lands by courts, taking the whole question out 
of the landlord’s hands and telling him just when and how 
and not otherwise he may get rid of a tenant that does not 
pay. But the men who vote such laws as this would be 
horrified at the suggestion that the state should fix the 
wages for factory operatives or interfere with their discharge 
at the will of the overseer. 

So we see in this country, and everywhere for that matter, 
a great to-do made over the eviction of non-paying tenants 
by landlords on the part of papers and persons who would 
denounce as socialistic and anarchistic any suggestion that 
employees in factories ought to be protected in their em- 
ployment and not discharged at the mere will of the em- 
ployer. é 

Is there any reason for this distinction between eviction 
and discharge, between the tenure of a tenement and the 
tenure of a job? Not the slightest, except the prejudice 
referred to. 

The only necessary difference between a landlord and a 
manufacturer is that one has invested lis money in land and 
the other in business. If the one has a title to a profit on 
his investment, the other has precisely the same. If the 
one ought to be obliged to retain a tenant who does not pay, 
the other ought to be chliged to continue to pay wages to an 
employee for whom he has no work. If it is right for the 
Legislature to fix the rent of the tenant, it is right for it to 
fix the wage of the artisan. 

As regards the sentimental argument, the man without a 
house is not so badly off as the man without a job, for the 
man with a job can get shelter, while the man without a job 
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will starve for all his shelter. It is said that the farmer 
tenant at least differs from the employee in that he has im- 
proved the farm during his occupancy. Sometimes he has 
done so, but surely the employee, if he has been a good 
worker, has done the same for the business in which he was 
engaged. 

The land laws of Ireland are a sufficient precedent and 
argument for legislation fixing the wages of every artisan 
in England. Moreover, there is not the slightest reason 
why the same legal formalities of disposess warrants and 
what not according to the sevexal state codes in this coun_ 
try, which now hamper a landlord in getting rid of a non- 
paying tenant, should not be made incumbent on every em- 
ployer before he discharges an employee. 

Along this line we recommend workingmen’s organiza- 
tions to work in demanding legislation. Let them follow 
the analogy of the existing and unquestioned legislation 
for the benefit of tenants of farms and houses or tenements 
in the matter of protection from capricious or unreasonable 
disposession and also (according to British precedent) as to 
the matter of judicial fixing of rent, corresponding (in the 
artisan’s case) to fixing of wages. Let workingmen’s organi- 
zations put forward the claim to a vested right in any em- 
ployment, analogous to that of the tenant iu his house or 
land, a right to be devested only by certain formalities and 
on certain conditions. 

Do we then believe that the solution of the industrial 
social problem is to be found by any conceivable regulation 
or modification of the present system of rich and poor, land- 
lord and tenant, employer and wage-earner? A thousand 
times no. The system and the relation must utterly pass 
away and give place to economic equality and a democratic 
industrial government. The merit of the method we recom. 
mend lies in the fact that its application will render the 
conduct of industry by private capital impossible and so 
help to bring about the new order of things which must 
come about before we have any order at all. 


Mr. Robinson’s “ Railway Party.” 


The North American Review does not advertise to be a 
comic periodical, but if it publishes many more articles like 
that of Mr. H. P. Robinson’s in the June number, Puck and 
Judge will have to look out for their laurels. Mr. Robin- 
son advocates the formation of a new party in American 
polities “The Railroad Party” whose calling and election 
shall be to organize political resistance to the attempts of 
the people, through legislatures and Congress to regulate 
the railroads, moderate their exactions and extend govern- 
mental control over them in the public interest. Mr. Rob- 
inson argues that there are about a million holders of rail- 
road securities besides 700,000 railroad employees. In the 
union of these elements he sees the nucleus of the new 
party which is to represent at the polls the cause of the rail- 
roads against the people. ‘The only way it would be 
possible to get the railroad employees to vote for their 
managers in the present state of feeling between them would 
be to procure a decision from Judge Ricks declaring that 
when engaged in handling “interstate business,” such as a 
presidential election, it is not always the right of a railroad 
employee to vote as he chooses but only in such a manner as 
shall not interfere with the business of the road. As to 
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the security-holders of the railroads, we imagine Mr. Robin- 
son would find it about as difficult to get them to back up 
the policy of the roads against the legislatures, as to com- 
mand the support of the employees. The worst enemies of 
the investors’ interests are not the legislatures but the road 
wrecking, stock-gambling presidents and directors at whose 
mercy they are. The security-holder is far more likely to 
appeal to the legislatures against the policy of the railroad 
managers than to unite with the latter to resist the legisla- 
tures, 


Perhaps the Judge will, not be here, but how about his 
‘Children ? 


A correspondent writes : 


I recently met a learned gentlemaz — a judge in one of our courts, 
who told me about two years ago that he was in favor of nationalism. 
I said to him, ‘‘Do you read The New Nation?’’ To my surprise 
he replied, ‘‘ No, that’s for the twentieth century and I don’t expect 
to be here then.”’ 


Possibly the learned judge may not be here in the twen- 
tieth century, but his children, if he has any, will be here, 
and his grandchildren and his nephews and nieces, if he has 
any, will also be here. Has he no concern for them? There 
are evil forces at work in this country today which threaten, 
unless resisted and overthrown, to make life not worth liv- 
ing for our children, The men who think they will do their 
duty by their offspring if they leave them a little money, a 
house, a few stocks and bonds, are greviously blinded. 
Unless the advance of the monopolizing movement be 
arrested, there will be no such thing in the next generation 
as the large class of well-to-do and moderately wealthy 
people, to which the average professional and business man 
expects his children to belong. There will be left 25 years 
hence no considerable well-to-do class, no large middle class 
as to wealth and comfort, but on the one hand a few thou- 
sand great families of multi-millionaires, and on the other 
hand, 100 million lackeys and wage-earners, and the chances 
are a thousand to one that the children of most of us will 
belong to the great mass of the mudsills. 

Unless you can fortify your children with millions, you 
might as well leave them to depend on their brain and muscle. 
Little estates, small fortunes, are being fast and soon 
will be wholly absorbed by the magnetism of the masses 
and go to swell the great accumulations. The law of mon- 
opoly is, “to him who hath shall be given, and from him 
who hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
seemeth to have.” 

Today the only good parents, the only fathers and mothers 
who are making any intelligent effort to provide for the 
future of their children after they themselves are dead are 
the reformers who are studying the monopolistic movement 
and combining to overthrow it. The man who has a 
family of children coming on, is showing himself a more 
capable father, one more wisely faithful to his responsibility 
for the future of his children, if he is spending his money 
like water for the nationalist propaganda than if he is put- 
ting it in the bank. 

We do not doubt that the learned judge, to whom our cor- 
respondent refers, spoke hastily and that he will upon re- 
flection readily admit that twentieth century questions are 
precisely those of all others which should interest middle- 
aged persons, especially if they have children, 
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THERE ARE BETTER TIMES A’ COMING. 


These are troublous times, my brethren, 
And injustice rules, I ween, 
But the voice of God is calling, 
And his arm shall come between 
The oppressor and the helpless, 
And this truth ye now may glean, 
There are better times a’coming 
Than the earth has ever seen! 


With weary hearts, my brethren, 
Thro’ the long and struggling years, 
Ye have garnered wealth for others, 
For yourselves the crop was tears, 
Bitter bread and barren hearthstone, 
Weary care and anxious fears, 
But a better day is coming, 
Even now the dawn appears! 


The light now breaks, my brethren, 
Don’t you see the reddening dawn? 
Don’t you see the harvest ripening 
Of the seed that has been sown? 
Tho’ ye reap not, still be hopeful, 
Trust to God, who leads His own; 
There are better times a’coming 
Than the earth has ever known! 


In that coming true, my brethren, 
There shall be fulfilled the dream, 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men, 
That prophets have foreseen ; 
And the joy that comes of serving, 
Shall be labor’s laurel green 
In the golden days a’coming, 
Such as earth has never seen! 


Mrs. J. L. PITrMAN, 
Amherst, Mass., June, 1893. 


THE SITUATION IN KANSAS AS A JERSEY 
MAN SEES IT. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


Being here on a short business trip, I determined to find 
out the real inwardness of the troubles last winter, and 
what the prospects of the people’s party in Kansas now 
are. 

First. The Kansas City Farmers’ Implement association, 
an entirely non-political and strictly business association 
in another state, made the assertion that if Kansas had 
had the same railway maximum freight law as Iowa, the 
people of Kansas would have saved two million dollars a 
year in the freight and on the farming implements alone. 
This is the milk in the cocoanut. The railroads wanted 
the control of the railway commission and no new railway 
laws. And for the present they have carried their point, 
but at the expense of solidifying and increasing the oppo- 
sition in the future. They had the supreme court, two of 
the judges being republicans and one populist. They had 
the old returning board, which was composed of the former 
governor, secretary of state, attorney and treasurer, all re- 
publican. At first there were 14 contests, two of which 
were for seats which the returning board had given to 
populists and 12 to republicans. This was afterwards in- 
creased by three more contests for populist seats, making 
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12 republican and 5 populist contests. Two of the populist 
and I think five or seven of the republican contests were 
over the fact that the candidate declared elected was a 
federal offive-holder, usually a postmaster. The two popu- 
lists had sent in their resignations, but they had not been 
accepted by the third assistant postmaster at Washington, 
who was then a republican and had been properly posted. 
They were, I believe, finally ousted. Three of the repub- 
lican contestants who occupied their seats have since gone 
back to their postmasterships and are drawing Uncle Sam’s 
salary. ‘The county clerk who sent in the vote on one of 
the republican contestants, sent in a sworn affidavit that 
he had made an error in entering the name and gave the 
proof of it, another, that he had made a wrong count; but 
the supreme court, by a strictly party vote, made a de- 
cision that the returning board having once made a decision 
and adjourned, could not be re-convened to investigate 
these errors. 

It had always been the custom, though the law is silent 
on this point, for the clerk of the previous House to make 
up and call the roll, omitting contested seats. ‘his gentle- 
man was a populist. Thereat the republicans insisted that 
the House should be organized contrary to precedent with 
the contestants in it. Then followed the now well-known 
manceuverings, riots and almost bloodshed, in which the 
general commanding the state militia refused to obey the 
orders of his military superior, the governor, av act for 
which in time of war a man is shot. By this the governor 
was left without any force to carry out his authority. 
Topeka was full of armed men brought in by the Santa Fe 
railroad. Two thousand passes were issued in one day, and 
one pass was seen numbered seventeen thousand and some 
odd. The plan ofa large part of the republicans was to 
create such a riot, with perhaps the injuring or abducting 
of Gov. Llewelling, whose election no one contested, as 
would excuse the United States government, then republi- 
can, for taking control of Kansas. Armed Farmers’ al- 
liances began to pour into the city, and the governor had 
the delicate and difficult duty of upholding anthority with- 
out any power behind him. And even republicans say that 
he held his position with tact, decision and judgement. 
Then the republicans secured a supreme court decision on 
strictly party lines favorable to them. And the populists, 
under the guidance of Gov. Llewelling and Lieut.-Gov: 
Daniels, submitted to injustice rather than get their rights 
through bloodshed and an apparent though not real opposi- 
tion to one of the constituted authorities. 

The question is, which is the anarchist — the party 
which gave a medal to the militia general because he dis- 
obeyed orders, which wished to go contrary to precedent, 
which accepted if it did not instigate the armed mobs 
assembled on railroad passes, or the party which let go 
what it was positive were its rights that there might not be 
bloodshed nor the slightest stigma of lawlessness on their 
part? Many men who are more patriotic than partisan 
have left the republican party forever. The state bank ex- 
aminer, who from the nature of his calling would not be 
likely to run across many such, names 14 in one town of 
five or six thousand, and all prominent citizens. 

Was a railroad law passed? Yes, and vetoed by the 
The republicans wished to get the prestige of 


governor. 
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such a law. This law fixed no maximum freight rate, but 
delegated the power to the railway commission. This pro- 
vision has been declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
courts of Iowa, Minnesota and I think other states. The 
Legislature has the power to fix the rates, and it can fix 
maximum and minimum rates, but it cannot delegate that 
power. This would enable railways to use the law as long 
as they wished, and then have it declared unconstitutional 
and void. Also the term of office of one of the three com- 
missioners expired this spring and a populist has been 
appointed by the governor. This law provided that all 
the commission should hold over for a year and then that 
they should be elected, one every year. 

The people’s party is a farmers’ or country party. At 
the state elections which occur every other year they can 
easily elect three commissioners, but on the off years they 
do not vote in such numbers, and the railways could easily 
pour in enough money into the towns to secure the election 
of the commissioner who would be the only state officer 
then elected. It was a very cunningly devised bill to 
secure the republican or railway control of the commission 
for at least a year and probably permanently. 

Second. “What is the future of the people’s party in 
Kansas? Is it rapidly dying out as we’ve been repeatedly 
told by the eastern papers? The election this spring was 
heralded everywhere as a great republican victory, and the 
figures were given which seemed to sustain the facts. But 
the truth was only partially told, and in such a way as to 
make the misrepresentation more effective. It was an 
election in the cities and not a state election. The people’s 
party has no strength in the cities, and in many of them 
no organization. In many cities the opposition was an in- 
dependent and not a populist, so that whichever candidate 
was elected, his votes were counted as republican votes. 
This was the case in Topeka which has always been strongly 
republican and where the independent candidate was de- 
feated. It is misleading to compare the total vote cast in 
the cities with a previous state election, In only four 
cities was the regular republican male vote increased over 
the last election. In all of the other cities it had decreased. 
This fact was not told by the associated press. 

This was the first election in which women voted for 
city officers, and that vote went more largely to the repub- 
licans than to the opposition. This was disappointing to 
the populists. Yet they voted in the Legislature to sub- 
mit to a popular vote the question of giving the complete 
franchise to women, and then the farmers’ will have a 
chance to be counted. 

The people’s party in Kansas now control all of the state 
officers, many of the township officers, and they will con- 
trol more after the township elections next fall, when they 
will surely have a majority of those offices and probably a 
large one. Of the 800 papers in the state, they control 
about 300, and the bulk of the remainder are republican, 
though quite a few are independent with populist leanings. 
But the populist papers are weeklies, made for and read by 
farmers, one of the ablest being the Topeka Advocate, with 
a circulation of 30,000. They badly need daily papers for 
their propaganda work in the cities. But it will be hard 
for them to establish successful daily papers against the 
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determined opposition of the associated press controlled by 
the Western Union telegraph. 

One element of strength which has often been overlooked 
is the Farmers’ alliance with its regular meeting and peri- 
odical rallies, picnics, etc. This has been the force with 
which politicians have not reckoned, and it has been an im- 
mense force, arousing the farmers, educating and welding 
them into one compact body. It is the cohesive bond 
which has shown them their power, explained the cause of 
their sufferings and shown them the way out — perhaps at 
times imperfectly and mistakenly, but certainly better 
than any other force. If the labor which has been co-op- 
erative to a certain extent had been as efficiently and as 
actively organized and pushed among the town population, 
the populists instead of having a good working majority, 
would have had five sixths of the voters on their side. 
The towns are today the weak point with the populists. 

But of more avail than any scheme of organization or of 
any propaganda, no matter how active, has heen the char- 
acter and determination of the men who are at its head. 
They are plain honest farmers, merchants, editors, engineers, 
workers, who have all been used to hatd work, have seen 
and many of them been through biting and unjust poverty, 
who have studied its causes and are determined. They lack 
perhaps the arts of the orator and the skill of the mancu- 
vering politician, but they see what they want and are de- 
termined to get it. Said Dr. McLallin, editor of the Ad- 
vocate, to me: “Tell vour eastern friends that the people’s 
partv is here and it is going to stay here and it is growing. 
It will win.” Said Gov. Llewelling “ We’re all nationalists 
out here and we’re going to lead the states in making Kan- 
sas a government of by and for che people. I receive re- 
ports from all over the state and I know our party is grow- 
ing among all thinking people in Kansas. I think it is 
elsewhere, but I know it is in Kansas.” Said Lieut.-Gov. 
Daniels: “The force opposing us was entrenched in the 
people’s mind and affections and in all the offices; it was 
armed with the newspapers and politicians and defended 
by the associated press, the Western Union and the rail- 
roads. It has been a bitter fight, but we have won, and it 
will only be a question of a few years and much hard work 
before we can remedy many of the sufferings of the Kan- 
sans.” Such a spirit and such men in such a cause means 
victory. 

KLTWEED PomMERoY. 

Topeka, Kan., June, 18¥3. 


A CRITICISM BASED ON MISUNDERSTANDING. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


All men will make effort to find that pathway which is 
beset with the fewest obstacles and least resistance. This 
applies to all effort, other conditions being equal. A thirsty 
man will gratify his appetite with water if he be compelled 
to walk a mi'e to obtain a stimulant; but effort being equal 
he would prefer the stimulant if in any way inclined, 
normally or abnormally, in that direction. The seller of 
stimulants has learned this fact and therefore builds his 
plant within the most travelled thoroughfares, adding 
every attraction that money and art can procure. Again 
every opportunity is furnished for the cultivation of the 
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social relations; not that the proprietor wishes to incur 
this expense to better entertain and please his patrons, but 
because the life of his business depends upon making his 
place as attractive as possible. 

If the stimulants purchased could orly be drank at home 
or in their offices, customers would rapidly decrease in 
number. Ease of access to the evil results in sending 
millions of men to the penitentiary, almshouse and the 
grave, dragging their families into the vortex of shame and 
degradation. At this moment millions are floating upon 
the bosom of the intemperately temperate ocean of danger, 
and are unknowingly nearing the maelstrom which will 
carry the victims down where it will be everlastingly too 
late to be saved. 

The saloon is the largest tributary to this whirlpool, en- 
listing its myriads daily to drift with the millions already 


embarked to a destiny from which even miraculous escapes 
are seldom known. In the absence of better evidence in 
the form of statistics, 1 am convinced that 25 per cent of 
the patronage of the saloons embraces young men who 
would be crestfallen if they believed that their friends 
knew of their frequenting such places. 

Having a multitude of acquaintances among temperate 
imbibers, who improve opportnnities solely on account of 
convenience accompanied with the pleasure of advertising 
their generous impulses, I am led to declare that the saloon 
is the root of the evil, and further that the absence of the 
saloon would reduce the consumption of stimulants 75 per 
cent. This reduction would be almost wholly on the part 
of those who have cultivated the appetite and not by those 
who are drinkers by heredity. 

The parental nursery of intemperance is the saloon, 
which bereft of its profits, convenience and social attrac- 
tions, would be the longest stride towards limiting intem- 
perance of any course to be pursued. Abolish the saloon, 
and we should find that 90 per cent of those who would 
imbibe at home, if at all, would be saved by the abandon- 
ment of the habit on account of too close a relation to the 
family influence. Rarely would families become degraded 
and degenerate if the parents carried level heads in tem- 
perance and sobriety. 

How much more favorably the custom would conform to 
public taste and decency if imbibers of intoxicants went 
home sober and practised intemperance only in private life. 
Under such conditions even the toper would be more 
respectable with the krowledge that only his immediate 
family knew of his disgrace; and after being out of reach 
of the temptations of the saloon, manhood would assert 
itself in many cases and finally move him up to the resolu- 
tion of abnegation. 

If you would “ lead us not into temptation,” destroy the 
custom by law of saloon tippling, whether at dramshops, 
pharmacies or state agencies, and save thereby 90 per cent 
of the present users of stimulants from their manifest 
destiny. 

E. C. Lewis. 
Providence, R. I., June. 1893, 


RICH MEN NOT AT FAULT BUT THE SYSTEM 
THAT MAKES RICH MEN. 


Charlotte Perkins Stetson, the poet of nationalism so 
well known to our readers, read a prize essay on the labor 
movement before the trade and labor unions of Alameda 
county, Cal., Sept. 5, 1892, from which we quote the con- 
cluding paragraphs as especially timely : 

«An intense class-hatred is growing up among us, mainly 
an imported article, but thriving finely here, —a dull rage 
against the rich. We speak of them with scorn, with fury, 
with sharp satire and stinging ridicule. We act as though 


they were in our way. ‘To the political economist the class 
is represented by the word Capital. 

“That is an imposing word, but the fact it covers is, Chat 
in our blindness we have allowed a few men to have more 
than their share of what we make. It is owing to a dis- 
eased condition in the social organism that such a thing is 
possible; and the depraved cells, the morbid tissues, are 
not to be blamed for their unhavpy state. 

“In the healthy activity of interhuman functions, these 
so-called rich are functionless, inactive, helpless. In the 
power and pride of productive capacity, real human value, 
they are wanting. In the path of progress, the rising line 
of evolution, they stand very far back and low — relics of 
a time when man could only kill and eat and grow fat, and 
could not MAke, A human being that does not work is a 
human being ungrown, uot fully alive, or else decadent — 
retrograde — beginning to die. And it is these helpless 
ones, these infantile or senile weights on society, whom we 
allow to appropriate more than their share of human 
wealth! Whom we allow! And then blame them. for 
being what they are! They are the inevitable result of 
the wrong conditions underlying our whole industrial sys- 
tem, and we have no right to hold ill-feeling against that 
part of the body where the disease shows most. 

“Tf we should undergo a surgical operation, as did 
France a century ago, and use the knife to remove our 
tumerous growth of millionaires, it would only crop out in 
another place. 

“The trouble with the body politic is lack of common 
consciousness. Once we have that —once we fully realize 
that we are one and our interest in common, then we shall 
see the absurdity of allowing the nutrition of the body to 
be diverted from the active organs which make it, and 
poured in unhealthy accumulation into these excrescences 
—the rich. It cannot be good for the body to have one 
part of itself better nourished than another. It cannot be 
good for man to have one part of himself better nourished 
than another. But it is beneath the dignity of this vast, 
intelligent body of humanity to waste energy in wincing 
and whining under its disease, or in striking viciously at 
the sore places. 

“It is one of the most laughable pages of history to see 
this irresistible, all-conquering thing —the human race, 
spending so much time over an infinitesimal fraction of 
itself —this handful of poor rich. Why, the working 
population of the world could easily afford to put all its 
millionaires in an elegant park by themselves, build for 
them the houses they cannot build, make for them the 
clothes they cannot make, cook for them the food they 
cannot cook, write for them the books they cannot write — 
maintain them forever as interesting relics of barbarism — 
so that we go on about our business — the raising of the 
world. We must put an end to the causes of this million- 
aire disease, and then the existing crop would not trouble 
us. They are nothing but symptoms. We have played at 
life as a game too long. A game with little yellow coun- 
ters, to be won by the players. We have no right to be 
angry if the best players —strictly according to rule, get 
it all. But we have the right — we have the duty, yes, and 
we have the power,—to stop our childish game forever 
and fall to work as man never worked before. To work, 
we of the higher classes, the specialized, productive classes, 
that the world may become a garden, full of stately and 
beautiful cities, fair towns and lovely villages ; that the 
feeding of humanity be a brief and pleasant task, the 
clothing and housing it an artist’s glory; and the teaching 
of our constant flood of fresh young life a task for man’s 
noblest, effort.” 

“Let us stop no longer to grieve over the past or rebel 
at the present. As the workers of humanity we hold the 
world in our hands, and can make it what he will. For- 
ward then, in the light of truth and the warmth of mutual 
love! Forward in man’s one work!—To help God make 
man better.” . 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


THE DAILY PRESS AND THE REFORM MOVE- 
MENT. 


A Lesson in Money. Wanted, a News Agency. Note and 
Cominent. 


“Those who are so fond of sneering at all expressions of 
public opinion on the currency question by others than 
fiscal experts would do well to bear in mind that in a self- 
governing country public opinion necessarily becomes, 
sooner or later, the law of the land. An ounce of intelli- 
gent discussion is better than a pound of supercilious 
assumption.” 

The Boston Advertiser seems to be preparing the way by 
' means of paragraphs like the above for something beside 
brutal praise of a system of currency which enables a com- 
paratively few men to corner the legal measure of values. 
Let us give an illustration of the way the money monopo- 
lists swindle the public. The Brockton Diamond says that 
a local banker has induced the city government to vote a 
loan of $250,000, principal and interest payable in gold. 
The city does not need the money for the present, but the 
banker argued that there is danger of a panic, when and 
the city enters the market for money for sewers the fear 
is that the rates will be very high. . The city has money 
deposited at the bank, and during a stringency might trans- 
fer temporarily without cost what was needed for sewers 
from some of the other department accounts. Instead of 
that, however, the city borrows $250,000 at 5 per cent 
from the bank where it has a large deposit, then immedi- 
diately deposits this sum with the bank which, allows 23 per 
cent on daily balances, and if temporary loans are needed 
by the city the bank agrees to accommodate the city fathers 
at 4 per cent. These temporary loans, as business is done 
mainly by check, would remain in part with the bank. 
We will not insult the intelligence of the reader by analyz- 
ing the extent of the thimble-rigging game which the 
banker has put up against the tax-payers of Brockton. 
This is what comes of farming out the public function of 
issuing money. So long as the people prefer a private 
monopolist to Uncle Sam as banker, this legalized swindle 
will continue. 


The weak point in the reform movement is means of com- 
munication. The daily press is not hospitable to new orders 
of things. Hostility is nothing, but silence is serious, and 
the press, especially in the East, does not debate the popu- 
list demands upon their merits. Even legitimate news that 
squints toward radical relief of the people finds small favor 
with the Associated Press. Take the anti-trust convention 
at Chicago at other day. Although over 30 governors of 
states sent commissioners to the interstate conference to 
consider how the people could break the coal combine, the 


New England papers, as a rule, did not print any of the pro- 
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ceedings of June 5 and 6. ‘The fate of the Associated Press 
dispatch concerning the second day’s proceedings was odd 
enough. The Press reporters prepared about a column and 
a half. No one outside knows how much of it reached New 
York. In portions of Pennsylvania over a column was 
found, lodged at Pittsburg. Fragments of it were picked 
up in Central New York, and only three lines fell in Boston, 
so we are told by the local representative. The Boston 
Globe printed a special of two or three sticks, and since then 
The Traveller has given in full Henry D. Lloyd’s noble ad- 
dress on the coal combine. Thus it is that not one reader 
in a hundred in New England knows of this western at- 
tempt to deal with a monster monopoly. 

If a daily paper starts for the purpose of printing all the 
The futile attempt to 
start a paper at Washington referred to in another column 


news, its career is not a happy one. 


is one of many sad failures in that line. 
The 
sooner they establish news agencies the sooner they will 


Let reformers come at once to this conclusion: 
have the pleasure of reading the news. In this connection 
it is good to learn that the populists of Kansas have se- 
cured a charter for the Kansas Bureau and News company. 
They propose to furnish the public reform books, papers 
and pamphlets, which the established agencies do not 
handle. The honest 
people of this country must work’ out their own salvation, 


Here is a pointer for other states. 


for their creatures, the monopolists, will not come to their 
aid. 
Note and Comment. 
The South Dakota populists meet at Huron on the 29th 
to nominate three supreme court judges. 


The people’s party workers are putting in big licks in 
Wisconsin, holding meetings, distributing literature, ete. 


A German weekly, Die Wahrheit, has just been started 
in New York City with this at the head of its columns: 
“The only German weekly devoted to the interests of the 
people’s party.” 

“A state conference of populists will be held at Rutland, 
Vt. on the Fourth of July. Et tu Vermonte. : 


The Virginia populist convention meets at Lynchburg, 
August 3, 


Mr. Aarestad maintained in a recent speech in the Nor- 
wegian Storthing that the farmers of that country were 
deep in debt. “Those who now,” he said, “in reality own 
the soil of Norway are the bank of Norway, the Land 
Mortgage bank, the savings banks and traders in towns.” 
Mr. Aarestad talks like a populist. 


The Pennsylvania convention of the people’s party was 
held at Williamsport, June 14. A: platform was adopted 
favoring the referendum, popular election of senators and 
postmaster-general, woman suffrage, graduated income and 
collateral inheritance tax, state school books, state bosses 
for mines and state ownership of coal mines, interchange- 
able gold, silver and paper money, abolition of company 
stores and several state reforms in the interest of labor. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Advertiser: The New England Water-Works 
association is holding its convention at Worcester. It will 
probably not be many years before a convention can be 
held of the towns which operate both their own reservoir 
supply and their electric light service, and such a conven- 
tion may include all the leading towns of the state. Muni- 
cipal ownership is becoming a very popular sentiment, in 
Massachusetts. 

New York. 


The Ellenville Press says that the trustees have agreed 
to buy the gas plant. Price paid $11,000, and bonds 
to be issued to the amount of $18,000 to pay for the works 
and make the necessary improvements. 


Maryland. 


An ordinance is to be introduced into the city council of 
Baltimore, asking the Legislature to pass an act enabling 
the city to acquire a plant for the lighting of its streets by 
electricity, and authorizing a loan for that purpose. 


Pennsylvania. 


In a message to the city council, the mayor of Lancaster 
recommends the city ownership and operation of an electric 
light plant. He also points out the mistake made in giving 
a perpetual franchise to the street railway company, and 
regrets that no attention is paid to the interests of the 
city by either the criminally ignorant or easily purchased 
body of men. 


Georgia. 


West Point will issue $20,000 bonds for the erection of 
a municipal electric light plant. 


Missouri. 


The board of public works of Kansas City has reported 
in favor of municipal electric lighting. The report con- 
tains the following. “The board is in favor of the city 
owning a system of street lighting. The council, by reso- 
lution, instructed the board to investigate as to the probable 
cost of electric lighting with a plant consisting of 50, 100, 
150 and 200 arc lights, the purpose being to utilize the 
surplus power in the city hall plant. Time was taken to 
thoroughly investigate the matter, and the result was 
tabulated and submitted. The proof is conclusive to the 
board that the municipal ownership of an electric light 
plant for lighting the streets is the best and most econo- 
mical. The information gathered and tabulated only con- 
firms our judgment in this, that Kansas City should own a 
street lighting system, and we believe the initial step has 
been taken that will lead to and eventually result in own- 
ership. Street lighting is now costing the city nearly 
$70,000. The proposition of the Western Electric com- 
pany of Chicago, is to construct a plant, run it for three 
years at $100,000 per year, and at the end of three years 
turn the plant over to the city. If the charter permitted, 
and this proposition could be changed, or a proposition 
obtained from a substantial concern, and a contract made 
to build a plant and run the same for a period of five years 
at $70.000 per year, the money we are paying for street 
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less than the five years mentioned. 


Delaware. 


The Legislature has passed a bill permitting the town of 
Smyrna to borrow $25,000 for the purpose of building 
sewers anc establishing an electric light plant. 


Iowa. 


At a recent special election Onawa voted five to one in 
favor of establishing and operating a municipal electric 


light plant. 
Miscellaneous. 


New England Homestead, Springfield: The Springfield 
Republican agrees with Edward Bellamy’s New Nation 
that the only legislatures this year that have won en- 
comiums from newspapers opposed to the politics of the 
majority of the members have been the Nebraska and Min- 
nesota Legislatures, of which the former was controlled by 
populists and the latter had a large contingent of them. 
There are populists not a few in New England, ircluding 
Massachusetts, where municipal lighting bills and other 
progressive measures may be traced to their headquarters 
It is well for politicians and legislators of all parties, 
especially the hirelings of the railroad corporations, to 
keep this in mind. 


The International Typographical Union, at its recent 
annual meeting in Chicago, unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


“ Resolved, that under the present system of control of 
the telegraphic lines of the country by a private corpora- 
tfon, great injustice and hardship is inflicted upon all 
classes of businesses, and especially upon this our calling, 
through its methods of special terms given to certain 
favored individuals and corporations to the detriment of 
other similar businesses. 

“ Resolved, that any service, partaking of a public nature, 
which is in its essence a monopoly, should be owned, con- 
trolled and operated by the government for the benetit of 
the whole people. The telegraphic system, as conducted 
at present, comes under this heading; therefore, we re- 
spectfully beg to impress upon Congress and the president of 
the United States the necessity of taking and operating it 
as a public service. 

“Resolved, that the president of the I. T. U. is hereby 
directed to appoint a committee of three, to be stationed at 
Washington, whose duty it shall be to forward with energy 
everything that will tend to secure the passage of such a 
bill.” 


The report accompanying these resolutions was a telling 
argument in favor of government telegraph. Speaking of 
telegraphic monopoly the report says: “How does this 
affect our membership ? One little story of events which 
occurred recenfly will show plainly. The American Press 
association —in view of athreat from the United Press that 
it was intended to deprive it of its membership in the latter 
— began preparations for establishing a telegraphic news 
bureau of its own and it went so far as to make telegraphic 
connections with Philadelphia and Washington and prepare 
for gathering and furnishing its own news. Hearing of this 
a syndicate was formed in Washington to begin the publi- 
cation of a paper there, provided the American Press asso- 
ciation would give them a franchise, and negotiations were 
begun with that end in view. After a time the manager of 
the American Press association notified the syndicate that 
tne negotiations must come to a halt, for a time at least. 
Later the telegraph instruments in the Philadelphia and 
Washington offices of the association were taken out and 
now the manifold of the United Press is again in use. As 
a result the proposed new Washington paper witl not be 
started,” a 
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Capital in 


THE ARMED CAMP OF COMMERCE. 


Capital in 


Capital in 


Capital in 


ode Millinerwe Millions, ars Millions 29 Oe Millions. 

Acid 2 Distilling and cattlefeeding 34 Mineral water 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather 2 Smelters 25 
American corn harvesters 5 sion 100 Music publishing and in- Snath * 1-2 
American wringer 21-2 Dye and chemical com- struments Spring bed and mattress 

Axe 15 bine 2 Naval stores combine 1 Soap 1-2 
Barbed wire 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 3 1-2 Sponge 1-2 
Biscuit and cracker I2 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Standard oil 90 
Bituminous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Starch 10 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag 2 Steel and iron 4 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box ~ . 5 Steel rail 50 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leather 5 Straw board 8 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley Structural steel 5 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch 10 Sugar refiners’ 15 
Brush 2 Galvanized iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Table glass and crockery 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 35 Plow Tin plate 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 Tissue paper 10 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 Tobacco 35 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Tombstone 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g 12 Trunk 3 

beef Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ combine 8 Tube 11 1-2 

Cash register 10 Harvester 11-2 Pulp 5 Turpentine 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge 1 Ribbon 18 Type-founders 9 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Umbrella 8 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 5 Vapor stove 1 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Wall paper 38 
Cattle feeders indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Watch 30 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 Water-works {pumping ma- 
Cigarette 25. Iron league 60 Safe No. 2 5  chinery 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Salt 1 Wheel i 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sandstone 1 Whip 1-2 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2 Sanitary ware 38 White granite 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 3 Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 11 1-2 School book 2 Wire 10 

Jotton duck 10 Locomotive tire “2 School furniture 15 Wire rod 

Cotton press 3 Lumber 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton seed oil 41 Manilla tissue 2 Screw Wool hat if 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper 1 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 71-2 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 

Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Sheet steel 2 Yellow pine 2 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of industries to such an extent that the price of nearly every 
necessity of life is fixed by a private trust. We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small businesses. The item of capitalization is continually 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast as new companies are taken into the combination. While our figures are 
in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 
the business situation. Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. Whether we look at the moral or the 
commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. ‘Take the white lead trust, which is 
known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. Its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 companies, including the plant of three smelters and one re- 
finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight mlliions of the stock is water. There is probably not a company of 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to small concerns. ‘Tariff reduction 
tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 
protected industries. 

Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph company. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 
subject. 

The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 
the people. The spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. The people’s party 
has made a record of a million votes as a starter. One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone. Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knock at the door of Con- 
gress next session to demand the public ownership of means of communication. Send for a petition, a copy of which we 
print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce ic in its columns: 


[Return to The New Nation, 18 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Nov. 1, 1893, at latest.] 
To THE HONORABLE SENATE AND Hovuskr oF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of respectfully repre- 
sent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more 
than twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government lines, are obliged to pay, —a company that uses to the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. 

We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service 


| When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and continue signatures. ] 


NAME. STREET, TOWN, STATE, 


JUNE 24, 1843{ 


Low:Priced 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Ss 


DOES WORK EQUAL’ TO THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE MACHINES. 


SPEEDY! PRACTICAL! DURABLE! 


No instruction is needed for its use, and speed is 
easily attained by little practice. 


WORLD $ ; a) WRITES 77 


TYPEWRITER CHARACTERS. 


Tae Typewriter Improvement Co., 
274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Wonderful Discovery !! 
Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 
Magnetie Appliance. An in- 
stant relief for all pain. 
Can be applied to any part 
of the person easily ; never 
gets out of order. Stops 
headache in minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 
atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Vigor far 
more effectively than any medecine to be taken 
internally; indorsed by eminent physicians. 
Sent to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00 

Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Boston. 
BALDNESS AND ITS CAUSES CURED BY 


& SEMMES’ 


9 


“a 


i= 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


AI 


A’ vegetable tonie which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 


and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E H R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of Jead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 
48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 


Call for testimonials of physicians. 


121 Broad st., 


THE NEW NATION. 
If you are going to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
S.5.0. RT) LORNE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 

Palace Sleeping Cars. 
Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


ee (ene 


Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger Station 


9.00 A.M. 
For furtber information ap»ly to 


J. R, WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


A WONDERFUL THING!! 

Hot Water 
Without Fire. 

The CLIMAX SOLAR-WATER HEATER 


Utilizes the SUN’S Heat 


And gives Hot Water at all hours of the day 


3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 


and night, without expense. 


—_0——_- 


No delay. 


No care. 


Flows instantly. 
No worry. 
Wonderful. 


The water at times almost boils. 


Always ready. 


Send for circular. 


0 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Gas Machines make gas at 75c. per 
1000 feet. Safe, reliable, efficient, A child 
can operate them. Cellar Drainers to make 
wet cellars dry, automatic. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 
KEAD 


THE NEW NATION. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 
Mention The New Nation. 
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UNION CONSTRUCTION GO. 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage, 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 
pany. 


113 Devonshire St. - - Room 7 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. J. STARK, Treasurer, F, L. UNION, Engineer. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on saie near you. 

It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, byta 
good feed for all animals. 

Better than corn meal and costs ne more. 


Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


AN EXPOSITION GF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss DIANA HikscHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10 cents for sample package. Beautif 


your lamps for months with one package. 


Address, 
Magic Red, Box 88, Crawford, Ill. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 
$20 to $400. 
—o— 
Trade solicited from other 
states, 
—_—O— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘‘I bave been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’’ A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES.|Abraham Lincoln 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- By John T. Morse, Jr. 


TION. With a Portrait and Map. 
By Rev. F. M. Sprague. gilt top, $2.50. 


‘‘An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy of the martyr-statesman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre- 
sentation of the circumstances of his career, is 
all that one can demand from a fresh bivgra- 


2 vols. 16mo 


$1.75. 
WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


By Caroline F. Corbin. author of ‘ His 
Marriage Vow,” etc. $1.50. 


HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 


SEXES phy. Such an estimate and such a presenta- 
tion will be found jn these two volumes. 

By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au-| Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterly 

thor. $1.00. portrait of one of our best andigreatest men.”’ 


— Chicago Tribune. 

“The author has succeeded admirably in 
relating with the utmost fairness the salient 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting especial 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 
— Philadelphia Press. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 
A LOOK UPWARD: 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL 
ING By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM. 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 


SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 


LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


Send stamp for sample copy. 
With portrait 


50 copies for $1.00. 


100 “ 2.00. 
Address, 


6 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American milionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

Yhe man is more important than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in this direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, ete. 


CA IRA! 
OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUR DESTINY, 


‘Tue INFLUENCE e@F NATIONALISM 
IMORALS AND REWIGION, 


loth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


ON 


QUABBIN. 


The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 


37 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
224 Centre Street, New York. 


THE COMING NATION. 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 
Some INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 

EDWARD BURTON 


By Henry Wood. 
cents. 


Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50) poy a Government of, by and for the People 


as outlined in bellamy’s ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,”’ abolishing the possibility 
of Poverty. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward 8. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


No Advertising Admitted. 


Please Send For Sample Copy. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 
State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4190, 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs « Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston, 


Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Nou-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plet, if plot it may b: called, that appeals to 
evéry.. wage-worker, ond eyery wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ Edward Bellamy has given th. world 
a better impulse. ‘* Philip Meyer’s Scl.eme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, — 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. ‘The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892, : 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and _ polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. : 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—wN. Y. Herald, April 30, 1293. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose’ Street, N. Y. 


Populist Press and Populist People 
ATTENTION!! 


O—— 

The National Reform Press Association has 
made a contract. under which the Western 
Newspaper Union will furnish from each of 
its ten offices, Plates and Ready-P.ints edited 
by W. 8. Morgan, See. N. R. P. A., the matter 
contained in which is approved by Hon. H. E. 
Taubeneck, Chairman People’s Party National 
Committee, and is the only matter officially 
recommended by the National Reform Press. 
Association. Four pages of populist matter 
weekly, if you want that much. Original edi- 
torial page, news of the movement, cartoons, 
etc. The National Reform Press Association 
having been asked to take charge of the busi- 
ness of the Independent Newspaper Co. (the 
furnishing of completely printed populist 
pages) has included that branch in its con- 
tract with the Western Newspaper Union and 
that house will hereafter supply from its Chi- 
cogo and St. Louis offices, completely printed 
local people’s party newspapers for localities 
otherwise unable to support populist papers. 

By this plan no capital or newspaper experi- 
euce is necessary for publishing a people’s 
party paper, and thus we hope to greatly 
strengthen the people’s press in every state. 
For prices, samples, etc. of plates and half- 
prints, address WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Winfield, Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Des 
Moines or Detriot., For samples, circulars and 
full particulars in regard to completely printed 
local populist papers, address WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER UNION, Chicago or St. Loius, 


